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CIVILIZATION IN THE FREE AND “SLAVE” STATES. 


“Tue poverty of the South.” “ The 
barbarism of the South.” ‘“ Wretch- 
edness and demoralization in conse- 
quence of ‘slavery”” ‘What the 
North suffers from ‘slavery.’” “Irre- 
ligion of ‘slave’-holders.” ‘The curse 
of ‘slavery.’” This has been the harp 
of a thousand strings, played on with 
marvelous alacrity and skill by. cler- 
gymen, politicians, tract-distributors, 
and all sorts of social jugglers, here 
in the North, until all grades in the 
community have adopted the senseless 
jargon as a conclusion, not only fore- 
gone, but foreordained and divine. 

In this article we propose to lay the 
figures and the facts touching this mat- 
ter, plainly before our readers. We 
do not hope that the truth will open 
the eyes of the victims of the Abolition 
fanaticism, but it may possibly save 
some from following the multitude in- 
to the dishonoring, the bloody delu- 
sion. The truth is, that negro ‘sla- 
very’ has been a curse to neither North 
nor South, but has been a blessing to 
both, as the histery and the figures 
will show. We state the question 
thus plainly, because we mean to chal- 
lenge contradiction. It is said that 


there is such a thing as a man tell. 


-ing a lie until he himself believes 


it to be a truth. And the Abolitionists 
may have repeated their slanders and 
falsehoods until they believe them to 
be true ; but their leaders do not be- 
lieve them so implicitly that they dare 
risk a fair and public debate upon 
them. They are brave at assertions, 
dogmatism, noise, and wordy defiance, 
but they flee within the covert of pre- 
judice and ignorance at the approach 
of any man who proposes to argue the 
point withthem. Their facts are the 
inventions of impostors. Their logic 
the yell of the howling dervishes. 
Foolish and malicious! Behold the 
abomination of their pretentions in the 
following statistical records of the two 
sections of our country : 

1. How has the North suffered by 
negro ‘slavery’ in the South? It has 
grown rich off of the proceeds of 
‘slave’ labor. The merchants, the 
manufacturers, the mechanics, and all 
classes of laboring men, here in the 
North, have been immensely benefited 
by the fruits of negro ‘slavery’ in the 
South. More than two-thirds of the 
mercantile, manufacturing, and indus- 
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trial operations of the North are based 
upon the ‘slave’ labor of the South. 
Strike down this ‘slave’ labor, and 
you sweep out of existence two-thirds 
of the commerce of the United States 
at a single blow. The United States 
Treasury tables of 1859 show that our 
exports of that year were $278,392,- 
080 ; of which $178,000,000 were of 
southern origin, while $78,000,000 only 
were of northern origin. While the 
South produces more than two-thirds 
of the exports of the country, the 
North reaps mainly the commercial ad- 
vantages arising therefrom. The 
Treasury tables of 1850 show that the 
tonage of the North was 1,831,886 
tons, while that of the South was only 
391,518 tons; and to employ this ship- 
ping, the North furnished only $3,500,- 
000 worth of freight ; the South fur- 
nished $24,500,000 worth. While the 
South furnished six-sevenths of the 
freight, she had less than one-sixth of 
the tonnage, thus throwing almost all 
the immense profits of the carrying 
business into the pockets of the North. 
The South has not only kept our ships 
and merchants busy, but she has also 
given employment to our mechanics, 
artizans and laborers. In 1850, we 
sold the South goods of our own ma- 
nufacture to the value of $240,000,000. 

We sold them imported goods, which 
we paid for abroad by southern ex- 
ports, $106,000,000. 

The interest and brokerage we made 
out of the South that year, $63,200,- 
000. 

Money spent in the North by south- 
ern visitors, tradesmen, travelers, &c., 
during that year, $53,750,374. 

Making our total business with the 
South that year, $462,560,374. 

That is the way we have suffered 
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by the South. That is the way the 
South has wronged us. She has giv- 
en employment to our merchants, me- 
chanics and laborers, to such an ex- 
tent that we may truly say we owe 
our prosperity to her. The production 
of southern ‘slave’ labor has been the 
great métive battery that has driven 
nearly all the industrial operations of 
the North. The Treasury tables of 
the United States show that not only 
our commerce, but the whole of our 
industrial interests, have kept exact 
pace with the increase of the ‘slave’ 
productions of the South. In 1820, 
when there were only one million five 
hundred thousand ‘slaves’ producing 
the staples of commerce, our tonnage 
was only 47,000 tons; but in 1856, 
when there were over three millions 
of negroes producing the same staples, 
our tonnage was 469,000 tons. Every 
item of the material wealth of the 
North has increased in the same ratio 
with the increase of the ‘slave’ sta- 
ples of the South. That is the way 
‘slavery’ has hurt us. By the blessing 
of Almighty God, may it continue to 
do for our children as it has for us— 
giving employment to our capital and 
to our industry—givinhg cheap cloth- 
ing and high wages to our laboring 
men, and to our commerce a name res- 
pected on every sea. That is what 
‘slavery’ has done for the North. We 
know how profanely the Abolitionists 
will rave at these stern truths. But 
there stand the facts and the figures— 
let them deny them if they dare. 

2. We are told also that ‘slavery’ 
has impoverished the South itself ; and 
to remedy this evil we are now trying 
to cut the throat of every white man, 
woman and child there, and to give the 
lands to the negroes, and to such peo- 
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pic, in the North, as are willing to live 
on terms of perfect equality with the 
negroes. That we may see how ‘sla- 
very’ has impoverished the South, we 
will take the five old ‘slave’ States, 
from Maryland, and including Georgia, 
and compare them with the six New 
England States, which boast of being 
possessed of almost all possible ad- 
vantages over the rest of mankind. 
In 1850, these New England States 
had a population of 2,728,000. In two 
hundred years they had, according to 
the census of 1850, accumulated wealth 
to the amount of one billion, three mil- 
lion, four hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, while the five ‘slave’ States, 
with the same population, had accu- 
mulated wealth to the amount of one 
billion, four hundred and twenty mil- 
lion, nine hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand dollars. Thus the five ‘slave’ 
States accumulated an aggregate 
wealth over the accumulated wealth 
of the six New England States of four 
hundred and seventeen million five hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand dollars. 
If the whole wealth of New England 
were equally divided among its citi- 
zens, it would give cach but three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, while the prop- 
erty of the five ‘slave’ States, equally 
divided among their citizens, would 
give each the sum of five hundred and 
twenty dollars, showing a difference in 
favor of the ‘slave’ States of $152 per 
capila. This, then, is the way ‘sla- 
very’ has impoverished the southern 
people. Massachusetts, which is the 
richest of the New England States, 
and perhaps the richest of the non- 
slaveholding States, could, if her prop- 
erty were equally divided among all 
her citizens, give each $548. But 
South Carolina, if her property were 
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so divided, could give every citizen 
$1,000. After Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, there is no non-slaveholding 
State that could give over two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars to each of its 
inhabitants, and a majority of the 
northern States could not give over 
two hundred dollars to each, while a 
majority of the ‘slave’ States could 
give four hundred dollars to every 
white man. The population of all the 
free States, according to the census of 
1850, was 13,214,380. The white po- 
pulation of the ‘slave’ States was 
6,312,879. All the northern States of 
thirteen million citizens had accumu- 
lated property to the amount of three 
billion one hundred and eighty-six mil 
lion, six hundred and eighty-three thow 
sand dollars, while the ‘slave’ States 
of only six million citizens had aceu- 
mulated two billion, seven hundred and 
seventy-five million, ore hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars worth of prop- 
erty. While the population of the 
North was one hundred and nine per 
cent. greater than the South, it had ac- 
cumulated riches but siateen per cent. 
above the South. So a division of all 
the property of the nou-slaveholding 
States, among all their inhabitants 
equally, would give to cach only $238, 
while the same division of the riches 
of all the ‘slave’ States would give to 
every white man $439. This is the 
way ‘slavery’ has impoverished the 
white people of the South. This is 
the “losing game of ‘ slavery,” of which 
we have heard so much for a quarter 
of a century. The census of 1850 
shows that the wealth of the ‘slave’ 
States was about duuble per capita to 
that of the non-slavehulding States, 
What folly, then, what itmpudence for 
us here in the North to talk of the 
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“losing game” of ‘slavery,’ with these 
figures staring us in the face ! 

8. We hear a great deal about the 
barbarism and wretchedness which 
‘slavery’ inflicts upon family and home 
in the South. What say the figures 
on this subject’ Let us take again 
the six boasting New England States, 
and compare them with the five old 
‘slave’ States having the same popu- 
lation. It must be conceded that a 
home for every family is one of the 
most desirable blessings that civiliza- 
tion can bestow. The more complete, 
or the less mixed this home, the great- 
er the probabilities of happiness and 
virtue. Now these five New England 
States had, according to the census, 
518,532 families, while they had only 
447,787 dwellings. So that New Eng- 
land had seventy thousand seven hun- 


dred and forty-three families without - 


a separate home; while the five ‘slave’ 
States, containing the same popula- 
tion, have 506,768 families, and 476,- 
369 dwellings. Thus, in New Eng- 
land, one family in every seven is with- 
out a home, while, in the ‘ slave’ States, 
only one family in every fifty-two is 
destitute of this inestimable bless- 
ing. This, then, is what ‘slavery’ 
has done for the white homes of the 
South. This the social wretchedness 
and barbarism we hear so much about. 
There are actually more white families 
broken up, separated, and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven in these New 
England States than there are ‘ slave’ 
families thus separated in the southern 
States. But our present estimates are 
all concerning white people North and 
South. 

4. We hear incessantly of the irre- 
ligion of ‘ sldve’-holders, and our north- 
ern clergy are in the habit of praying 
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for the southern people as though they 
were heathens, and without Christian 
habits. It is not an easy matter to es- 
timate the relative religious merits of 
a people. We can only take the visi- 
ble evidences of attachment, or of in- 
difference to religious institutions as 
our guide. Let us again take the six 
New England States, and the five old 
‘slave’ States, and see in which sec- 
tion we find the greatest evidence of a 
profound and consistent attachment to 
the worship of God, We are still 
guided by the census of 1850. After 
two centuries of religious agony, 
New England has erected 4,607 church- 
es, while the five old ‘slave’ States, 
with the same population, have erect- 
ed 8,081 churches. The New England 
churches accommodate one million 
eight hundred and _ninety-three souls, 
while the churches in the five old 
‘slave’ States accommodate two mil- 
lion eight hundred and _ninety-six 
thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two souls. So these irreligious ‘slave’ 
States have erected double the num- 
ber of churches, and furnished the 
means of grace to over a million more 
souls than the boasting pharisees of 
New England have. One-third of the 
population of New England is unpro- 
vided with any place of worship, while 
these ‘slave’ States have provided 
churches for a million more people than 
can go to church, if they wanted to, 
in New England. This is the “irreli- 
gion of ‘slave’-holders.” Again, we all 
know that the religious sentiment of 
the South is almost entirely free from 
the innumerable isms which have de- 
moralized and broken up the churches 
in the North. All such abominations 
as Mormonism, Millerism, Communism, 
Freeloveism, and Spiritualism, are of 
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northern birth, and have never made 
any headway in the South. The south- 
ern churches have steadily resisted 
all these profane and corrupting inno- 
vations upon the pure domain of 
Christian faith. It is the rarest thing 
to sce a church split to pieces there by 
schism. Neither is there, compara- 
tively, any of the indecent sectarian 
violence in the South which has dis- 
graced the very name of religion in 
the North. The ministers of the Gos- 
pel in the South, as a class, are, in 
Christian deportment, and in manly 
character, far ahead of the clergy, as 
a class, in the North. One reason of 
this, undoubtedly, is, the settled, dig- 
nificd, and tolerant character of the 
southern churches. ‘Like people, 


like priest,” is an old maxim. The 
language which the different sects in 


the North are in the habit of applying 
to each other, is far more becoming 
the fish markets than the temple of 
God. Such indecent and profane cle- 
rical demagogues as Beecher, Cheever, 
Tyng, and Bellows, even leaving out 
their Abolitionism, would not be tole- 
rated in the South. With all these 
facts known to us, what intolerable 
impudence for us to talk about the 
“irreligious character of ‘slave’-hold- 
ers |” 

5. We are told that ‘slavery’ has 
brought demoralization and crime upon 
the South. Let us have the figures. 
The census of 1850 shows that the ra- 
tio of whites in the Penitentiary of 
Virginia, for ten years, was one to 
twenty-three thousand, while the ratio 
in the Massachusetts States Prison 
was one to seven thousand five hundred 
and eighty-seven. In the city of New 
York, in 1849, there were 1,235 con- 
victions for crime, which was more than 
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in all the fifteen ‘slave’ States for that 
year. Inthe State of New York, in 
1850, there were ten thousand two 
hundred and seventy convictions for 
crime. In South Carolina, in a popu- 
lation more than one-fifth that of New 
York, there were only forty-six cases 
of crime. The bills of crime in Charles- 
ton, S. C., for that year were six and 
@ half per cent. less than in Boston. 
The same census discloses the fact 
that free negroes South are a great 
deal less addicted to crime than free 
negroes North. In Massachusetts, the 
ratio of free negroes in the States Pri- 
son, for ten years, was one to two hun- 
dred and fifty. In the Penitentiary of 
Virginia it was one to three thousand 
and one. So that in the non-slave- 
holding States two hundred and fifty 
free negroes commit as much crime 
annually as three thousand free ne- 
groes in the ‘slave’ States. Seven 
thousand five hundred and eighty-sev- 
én white people in the free States com- 
mit annually as much crime as twen- 
ty-three thousand and three white peo- 
ple commit at the South. The crimi- 
nal degradation among the whites at 
the North is from three to five times 
greater than at the South. One rea- 
son of this undoubtedly is, that ex- 
treme poverty is @lmost unknown at 
the South. There is not the same de- 
basing competition, the same selfish 
strife for the necessaries of life there, 
and the selfish passions aré much less 
excited, while a sense of superiority 
of race, which is practically awarded 
to the white man of every degree, 
shuts off from a thousand temptations 
incident tu life in the North. How 
else shall we account for the vastly 
less amount of crime in the South? 
The census proves the fact, and ought 
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for ever to seal the lying lips of Abo- 
litionism. 

6. Another of the falsehoods of Abo- 
litionism is, that the whites are phy- 
sically degenerating in the ‘slave’ 
States. Where are the figures for 
that? One of the signs of physical 
degeneration is pauperism. Let us 
see. In the six New England States 
there were 33,431 paupers; in the five 
old ‘ slave’ States, containing the same 
population, there were 14,221, giving 
in the New England States an excess 
of paupers of one hundred and thirty- 
five per cent. over these ‘slave’ States. 
The ratio of native born New Eng- 
landers in the poor house is one to one 
hundred and forty-three; while in 
these five ‘slave’ States it is one to 
two hundred and thirty-four. All na- 
tionalities in the New England poor- 


houses are in the ratio of one to eighty- 
one, while in the ‘slave’ States they 
are one to one hundred and seventy- 


one. 

Another sign of physical degenera- 
tion is the growing frequency of in- 
sanity. What says the census on this 
point? There were in New England, 
3,829 cases of insanity, while in the 
five ‘slave’ States, embracing an equal 
population, there were only 2,326 
cases. Here is a difference of more 
than sixty per cent. in favor of the 
‘slave’ States. An equal per cent. will 
be found in favor of the ‘slave’ States 
in relation to deaf and dumb. 

Populational decrease is another 
evidence of physical deterioration. 
New England, with 11,564 more fami- 
lies than the old ‘slave’ States, has 
16,534 less births annually, and 10,152 
more deaths than these ‘slave’ States. 
The ‘slave’ States have 27 per cent. 
more births, and thirty-three per 
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cent. less deaths. This seems truly 
wonderful, when we reflect that the 
climate of a great portion of these 
five ‘slave’ States is a great deal less 
healthy than that of New England. 
Where ‘slavery’ has existed for over 
two hundred years, we find the popu- 
lation, even in a comparatively un- 
healthy climate, exhibiting signs of 
physical perfectability from thirty to 
forty per cent. above the healthiest 
and the most orderly of the free States. 
This, then, is the way ‘slavery’ has 
deteriorated the physical man. If we 
wanted further proof of this same kind 
of physical debility from ‘slavery,’ we 
may find it in the history of the pre- 
sent war—a history in which even our 
boundless impudence has, thus far, 
found nothing it dared to brag over. 
7. Another falsehood of Abolition- 
ism is, that poor white people are des- 
pised and trodden under foot by the 
slaveholders. This is about the wick- 
edest lie of all; for it is exactly the 
reverse in the South. There the white 
man wears an eternal badge of honor 
in his white skin, which, however poor 
he may be, if he is an honest, upright, 
and intelligent citizen, is always ac- 
knowledged, at all times, and in all 
places. This fact astonished the Eng- 
lish traveller, Col. Freemantle, when 
he lately visited the South. Speaking 
of this very class (pvor whites) in the 
South, he says: “ Every white man is 
as good as another (by theory), and 
every white female is, by courtesy, a 
lady—there is only one class.” ‘This 
we know to be strictly true. A white 
man may be as poor as Lazarus there, 
and still, if he possesses the attributes 
of character and intelligence, his pov- 
erty never bars him from the parlors 
of the rich, as it does in the North. 
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There the social ban is on the black 
race, and not, as here, upon the pov- 
erty or misfortune of our own white 
race. Poverty is never treated as a 
crime in the South. Let the poor, but 
honest white man answer how the 
thing is here in the North. And let 
his answer stand for the refutation of 
the Abolition falsehood in relation to 
this matter. 

8. Another charge is that the South 
is without schools, and has done no- 
thing for the cause of education. What 
says the census? Take again the six 
New England States, and compare 
them with the five original ‘slave’ 
States. These New England States 


have of Colleges and Academies, 1,002. 
The five ‘slave’ States have of the 
same 1,265. The New England States 
have endowed their Colleges and Aca- 
demies to the extent of $343,805. The 


five ‘slave’ States have endowed theirs 
to the much greater sum of $1,080,- 
435. Thus, the five ‘slave’ States 
have 163 more Colleges and Acade- 
mies than the six New England States, 
and these five ‘slave’ States have beat 
the six States of New England in en- 
dowments of these institutions of 
learning, $236,630 Under these fig- 
ures, how look the editors, lecturers, 
and ministers of the North, who have 
crammed the public mind with so many 
impudent falsehoods on this subject ? 
It is but afew weeks since a New 
England chaplain, writing from New 
Orleans, to a New York paper, de- 
clared that “the South is without 
schools,” when the truth is, that the 
State of Louisiana, from which this 
clerical vagabond wrote, has the finest 
system of common schools of any 
State in the Union; or had, before 
, Butler broke them up in New Orleans, 
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and Banks in the country, as far as he 
has advanced. The State of Louisi- 
ana has twelve Universities, with an 
average of 989 scholars, while Massa 
chusetts has only four, with an aver- 
age of 769 scholars, And yet a Mas 
sachusetts minister writes home that 
“they have no schools in Louisiana !” 

9. For years the Abvlitionists have 
urged, as a charge against ‘slavery,’ 
that it was the cause of a great deal 
of illicit intercourse between the whites 
and the blacks. In 1850, according 
to the census, there were in the United 
States 405,754 mulattocs; of these 
there was one mulatto out of twelve 
among the ‘slaves,’ and a fraction 
more than one out of two among free 
negroes. That is, the illicit inter- 
course between whites and blacks is 
ten times greater in the North than in 
the South, with the ‘slaves.’ Thus we 
see that northern editors, clergymen, 
and politicians, have been in the habit 
of charging upon ‘slavery,’ as a sin, 
the very thing that the North is ten 
times more guilty of than the South. 
Or, it used to be counted a crime ; but 
now, in these ripe days of “ Republi- 
canism” and miscegenation, this kind 
of intercourse between the whites and 
blacks has suddenly become a virtue 
which, if not rare, is the crowning and 
glorious triumph of the Republican 
party. 

If the limits of this article permit- 


ted, we could name even other mat- 


ters, in a comparison of the two sec- 
tions, still to the disadvantage of the 
North. In some future humper of Tae 
Op Guarp we shall resumé this sub- 
ject, with a view of pointing out the 
causes which have led to the differ- 
ences of the two sections, as devel- 
oped by the census. We shall be ablo 
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to show that many of these southern 
advantages are actually due to the in- 
stitution of negro ‘slavery’—that not 
only the census, but moral and political 
philosophy demonstrate that the insti- 
tution of negro ‘slavery’ developes a 
superior mental and physical condi- 
tion of the white race. This state- 
ment may cause Mr. Sumner to open 
his eyes with horror ; but Mr. Sumner 
dare not enter into a fair debate with 
the editor of Taz Orn Guarp on this 
subject. He krows that the charges 
which have been brought against the 
South will not stand the test of argu- 
ment and fact. The very history of 
the foundation of our goverument is a 
perpetual refutation of the cardinal 
slanders of the Abolitionists. The 
architects of American freedom were 
‘ slave’-holders. Washington, “ the 


Father of his Country,” was a ‘ slave’- 


holder. The author of the Declaration 
of Independence was a ‘slave’-holder, 
The father of the Constitution was a 
‘slave’-holder.. Religious liberty on 
this Continent was established by 
‘slave’-holders. While the New Eng- 
land Puritans were drowning the Bap- 
tists, whipping the Quakers, boring 
holes through their tongues with red- 
hot irons, and driving women naked 
through the streets of Boston, because 
they would not adopt the Puritan sec- 
tarianism, the catholic ‘slave’-holders 
of Maryland were laying the deep 
foundations of religious toleration and 
liberty. If we are in any mood for 
looking facts in the face, contrast the 
condition of our country now with 
what it was when all were ‘slave’ 
holders. Contrast our present Con- 
gress for character, dignity, and abili- 
ty, with the Congress when almost 
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every member was a ‘slave’-holder, or 
the representative of a ‘slave’-holding 
constituency. Well may we adopt the 
lines of Burns : 

«You see yoursel with them compared, 

And shudder at the niffer.” 

Or, if we dare tell the whole truth, 
compare Abraham Lincoln, the type- 
man of Abolitionism, with Jefferson 
Davis, the type-man of ‘ slave’-holders, 
Measure them intellectually, morally, 
religiously, or as gentlemen, and tell 
us what you discover. Then, if you 
want to see the thing further, com- 
pare Hannibal Hamlin with Alexander 
H. Stevens. If you are not already 
sick, make the best comparison you 
can, and compare Gen. Grant with 
Gen. Robert Lee ; or Stonewall Jack- 
son with the Popes, Hookers, and 
Burnsides sent to confront him in bat- 
tle. But this is cruel. It is distaste- 
ful to us. We are ashamed of these 
contrasts; but we are still more 
ashamed of the slanders and false- 
hoods which the public opinion of the 
North seems to have imbibed in rela- 
tion to the South. Our sole object is 
to save our own section from an igno- 
rance, a delusion and falschood which 
have perilled everlastingly the peace 
of our country. We were born in 
New England, and know how to be 
proud of much that belongs to New 
England ; but we also know how to 
blush for its implacable fanaticism. 
Said a Grecian philosopher, “ Do not 
tell me my virtues; tcll me my faults.” 
This is the part of honor, and of true 
friendship. We have performed that 
part in this article. Elder John Le- 
land, a somewhat eccentric but famous 
Baptist minister in Vermont, in the 
early histury of our country, was one 
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day praying, at the installation of a 
vain and conceited young minister, 
when he said, “0, Lord, do thou bless 
thy young servant! Make him hum- 
ble. O, Lord, let him not be puffed 
up, but do thou prick him, and let the 
wind out!” We have followed some- 
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what the spirit of Elder Leland’s pray- 
er. We have pricked the pride of in- 
vidious northern pretention. We have 
let the wind out of Abolitionism, in 
order to show what a wretched mass 
of lics it is in collapse, 
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Tuer is nothing more remarkable 
in the history of the English nation 
than the jealous care with which the 
people have fenced round the throne 
with limitations and safeguards for the 
popular liberty. 

Even as long ago as the time of 
Lord Bacon, that profound author said: 
“ Among the greatest and most haugh- 
ty things of this kingdom, as it is af- 
firmed in the 12th year of Henry 
VI, 63, la ley est la plus haute inherit- 
ance que le Roy ad, &c., that is, the law 
is the highest inheritance that the king 
hath ; for by the law both the king 
and all his subjects are ruled and di- 
rected.” 

Let us go back five hundred years 
into the past, and see what lessons we 
may happily find to guide us out of 
this labyrinth of confusion and despot- 
ism into which we have fallen. <Ac- 
cording to Sir Francis Bacon, no king 
of England dared to look upon himself 
as supcrior to the law, or to act other- 
wise than in strict obedience to the 
law The king was no more above 
the luw than tlie subject: “for by the 
law, both the king and all his subjects are 


directed.” Lord Bacon further says: 
“If any charter be granted by a king, 
the which is repugnant to the maxims, 
customs, or statutes of the realm, then 
is the charter void.” 

And again: “The king may not 
either alter the nature of the law, the 
form of a court, or the manner and or- 
der of pleading.” 

Be it known that this law was, like 
our Constitution, for times of war or 
peace. The king achieved no exten- 
sion of his powers over citizens by 
reason of the existence of war: 

On this subject the same great au- 
thority above quoted says: “ See Mag- 
na Charia of the liberties of England, 
cap. 29. No freeman shall be taken 
or imprisoned, or be disseized of his 
frechold, or liberties, or free customs, 
or be outlawed, or any other way des- 
troyed, nor we shall not pass upon 
him nor condemn him but by lawful 
judgment of men of his degree, or thé 
law of the land.” 

In the great Charter of England it is 
said :—“ The king granteth for him 
and his heirs, that neither he nor nis 
heirs shall procure or do anything 
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whereby the liberties in the said Char- 
ter shall be infringed or broken ; and 
if anything be procured or*done by 
any person contrary to the premises, 
it shall be had for no force or effect.” 

Thus at an early day did the people 
of Great Britain hedge in the powers 
of the throne by such plainly defined 
limitations, that the kings lost both 
their thrones and their heads if they 
ventured too far into the region of as- 
sumed or usurped authority. 

The author of Zhe Rise and Progress 
of the English Constitution says, “‘ We 
have never known a supreme central 
authority sending its prefects, its sub- 
prefects, and other salaricd officials, 
into every department, and directing 
and performing by them every duty of 
police, and the like, and professing to 
provide through them for every local 
emergency.” 

It is very true that England has ne- 
ver known such a government, but 
the United States has endured such an 
one for more than two years now. Mr. 
Lincoln has undertaken to use his pro- 
vost-marshals as a local police all over 
the country, who have set aside the 
laws and officers of the States, even 
to the regulation of the kind of preach- 
ing to be had in the churches. These 
provost-marshals have imprisoned or 
banished ministers for refusing to pray 
for Lincoln. They have driven con- 
gregations out of their pews and closed 
the doors of the church, for the crime 
of keeping silence upon the question 
of the war. Were the occupant of 
the British throne to attempt such a 
decd, the people of England, it is to be 
hoped, would make a bonfire of the 
throne in less than sixty hours. Mr. 
McGregor, in his valuable edition of 
De Lolme, on the local self-government 
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of England, says: “The truth is, that 
in Great Britain we govern ourselves, 
each locality has its self-government, 
and every British home is, in fact, a 
little government within itself’ In 
that country the legal power is graft- 
ed upon the social power ; a principle 
which our fathers strictly adhered to 
in the establishment of our govern- 
ment, but which Lincoln and his sa- 
traps of centralizing despotism, are 
endeavoring to reverse. Cressy, in 
enumerating the powers of the English 
kings, says: “A king who avows that 
he is bound to inflict no punishment, 
save according to the law of the land, 
and that he cannot, save by the author 
ity of law, touch a freeman’s property 
or person, or control his freedom of 
action ; a king who, by a public in- 
strument, surrenders all fines and 
amerciaments which he has imposed 
contrary to the laws of the land, com- 
pletely admits the supremacy of law 
over royal power.” As far back as 
the reign of Henry III., one of the 
judges, Bracton, in his famous charge 
relating to the limitations of kingly 
prerogative by law, said: “The king 
can do nothing but what he can do by 
law.” What would such a judge have 
said to Mr. Lincoln’s assumption of a 
discretionary power above the laws, 
which our judges here have so igno- 
miniously, so basely acquiesced in? 
There has certainly been no time since 
the 13th century when a king of Eng- 
land could have done the deeds Abra- 
ham Lincoln has, without losing his 
head. In a volumn of “ Ancient Eng- 
lish Political Songs,” published by the 
Camden Society, there is a fine old ba- 
ron’s war song, written after the bat- 
tle of Lewes, in 1264, which declares, 
“It is a vulgar error to assert that the 
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course of law depends on the king’s. 


will. The truth is the reverse; for 
the king may fail, but the law stands 


firm. The law rules even the royal 


dignity :” 


Dictur vulgariter ut rex vult lex vadit, 
Veritas vult aliter ; nam lex stat, rex eadit. 


. . * * * * . 7 
Legem quoque dicimus regis dignitatum 
Regere, &c. 

The limits of this article permit only 
a statement of this fruitful and im- 
portant subject. We design no more 
than barely to institute a comparison 
between what even the tyrants who 
have occupied the British throne dared 
not do, and what Abraham Lincoln has 
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dared to do, as President of the United 
States. Had any British monarch, 
since the days of King John, trenched 
upon the English Constitution as much 
as Lincoln has upon that of the United 
States, he would have needed a dupli- 
cate head for every day in the year. 
However, with Mr. Lincoln and his 
party the end is not yet. The people 
have endured their abominations in the 
hopes of finding a relief, after four 
years, in another President. Should 
he dare to re-elect himself by rotten 
burroughs and bayonets, the world 
will see whether the Americans are a 
nation of braggarts and cowards, or 
not. 





CHARACTER OF LEAGUERS. 


D’Aubigne, in his “ Les Adventures du Baron de Foneste,” a work in ridicule of a factions 
party called Leaguers, as the same sort of rascals call themselves now, mentions the follow- 


ing lines, which are as good hits now as then : 


Enfin chacun deteste 

Les guerrs, et proteste, 
Ne vouloir que le bien. 

Chacun au bien aspire, 

Chacun ce bien desire, 
Et le desire sien. 


Each party civil war detests, 

And each with solemn vows protests, 
He nothing means but good. 

Each says it is his only aim, 

Each to this good puts in his claim, 
His own still understood. 
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POETICAL PROCLAMATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO HIS FAITHFUL VARLETS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Good friends be calm! why should ye fret, 
Because the nation runs in debt, 
And taxes grow on taxes ? 
I pray ye wait till time and tide 
A nostrum for the ill provide, 
Or Jeff. his hand relaxes. * 


What is’t to thee, if on the sea, 
At hide-and-seek our captains play, 
With wags of France and Spain? 
Or if our merry generals choose, 
On rebel soil, at fast-and-loose, 
To spend a whole campaign ? 


A little blood is not so bad, 

Shed in our holy cause—I'm glad 
To see it flow the faster : 

Phlebotomy is good for States, 

It shows, midst all the strifes and hates, 
The people ‘ve found their master. 


States are like nature—mark the rose,t 
At morn with vernal tints it glows, 
And sheds its sweets around ; 
At eve, behold it pale and dead! 
Its beauty lost, its fragrance fled, 
And wasted on the ground! 


Mark, too, the morn—now full and fair 

She shines, and earth and sea and air 
Smile in the yellow gleam ; 

Anon her glories disappear, 

And not a star that gilds the sphere, 
But yields a brighter beam. 


Then, varlets, cease impatient strains, 
None but the Copperhead complains 
The nation dies so soon : 





We regret to fear that Mr. Lincoln may be accused of plagiarism by some snarling Cop- 
perhead Cerberus, in consequence of the remarkable likeness of this verse to the following 
lines of Horace : ; 


* Quid bellicosus Cantaber et Seythes, 
Harpine quinti, cogitet Adria, 
Divisus objecto, remittas 
Querere.” 
¢ In this verse the President does not imitate, he rivals these immortal lines of Horace : 
‘‘ Non semper idem floribus est honor, 
Vermis.” 


. 
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What's life? The bubble of an hour! 
False as the wind—frail as a flower, 
And changeful as the moon. 


Then cease your reconstructing schemea, 
Let not such foolish sickmen’s dreams 
Perplex your shallow mind! 
No matter for the future hour— 
T have the present in my power, 
O, umpotent and blind! * 


Then siily intellects be still! 

Of bonds and greenbacks take your fill, 
But prate of law no more! 

Occasion’s new—forget old cares, 

The Constitution kick down stairs! 
Enough of such a bore! ft 


Then take a wench, or take a glass, 

(So generals bid the moments pass,) 
And let the war roll on! 

I'm doing well in spite of wails— 

From selling fish and splitting rails, 
T’ve grown to be a Don! 


So send the merry jest around !f¢ 
The orphan’s woe in tears be drown’d, 
Unheard the widow's cry! 
Joy to our cheeks her glow imparts ; 
If so she revels in our hearts, 
Let the sick Union die! 





* This verse completely refutes the malicious charge of the Copperheads, of a want of 
scholarship in Mr. Lincoln, for it is almost a literal translation of these lines of the most po- 
lite of the Latin poets : 

“Quid stermis minorem, 
Confiliis animun fatigas.” 


t If any fault-finding scoundrel complain of a want of elegance in this verse, we tell the 
ignoramus that it is in the very spirit of these lines of the great Horace : 


“ Cut non sub alta vel plateno, vel hac, 
Pinu jacentes sic temere, etrosa, 
Canos odorati capillos 
Potamus uncti.” 


¢ This may seem Neronic to unchristian minds, but it has the authority of these words of 
the immortal Roman poet : 
“ Dissipat Evius 
Curas edaces,” 
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THE FIRST GUN OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY FIRED IN NEW JERSEY. 


Governor Parker, of New Jersey, 
has sent a message to the Legislature 
of the State, in relation to the propo- 
sition before Congress for the Federal 
Government to adopt, or construct, 
whatever railroads it pleases across 
that State, without the consent of the 
State. This message is the first offi- 
cial document from any State execu- 
tive, having anything like a tone of 
manly putriotism, and defiance of Fe- 
deral usurpation and despotism. Gov. 
Parker warns the Federal Administra- 
tion that even if Congress passes the 
act, it will never be submitted to by 
the State of New Jersey. The Gov- 
ernor says : 

“Two inquiries naturally arises. First, 
would the proposed action of Congress, if 
consummated, effect the pecuniary interests 
of this State? Second and chiejly, would 
such action infringe upon the sovereignty of 
the State?” 

“Infringe upon the sovercignty cf 
the State!” Ah, there is the kernel of 
the whole matter. Let Gov. Parker 
stand fast close by that landmark. 
Let him both say and act the great 
proposition that there shall te no in- 
Sringement upon the sovereignty of the 
State There are baliles in that decla- 
ration. Brave balties, not to subjugate, 
to murder and plunder otlicr sister so- 
vercign States, but battles for the Con- 
stitution, for law, for State sovereign- 
ty and liberty. The hearts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of patriots, long 
restless and impatient under the gall- 
ing yoke of Lincoln despotism, are 
panting for just such battles. Pant- 
ing for them, not because they love 
battles, but because they believe that 


liberty can be preserved on no easier 
terms. The Governor of New Jersey 
says of this proposed Federal railroad 
over the soil of the State : 


“Tf such a law be valid, the Legislature of 
the State is a powerless body, and our citi- 
zens must hereafter beg Congress for the pri- 
vilege of constructing works of public im- 
provement on our own soil. The passage of 
such an act (although of no binding force, 
because unconstitutional) would be annsult 
to the people of New Jersey. It would take 
the creatures of our law, now under the ban 
of judicial injunction for violation of our sta- 
tutes, and, in direct opposition to the decision 
of our courts, attempt to make them inde- 
pendent of and superior to the power that 
created them. Such action deserves, and 
should receive, the strongest legislative re- 
monstrance. Let it be distinctly understood 
by those who would inflict this wrong and in- 
dignity upon our State, that while New Jer- 
sey will comply with every legal obligation, 
aml will respect and protect the rights of all, 
she will not permit any infringement of her 
rights without resorting to every lawful means 
to prevent it.” 

“Resorting to every lawful means 
te prevent it,” means, if need be, the 
arming of the whole State to drive 
keyond its borders, or hang, every 
soul who invades the State for the pur- 
pose of carrying out such an act of 
Congress. Governor Parker bases his 
threatened resistance upon the high 
ground that it is proposed to “ infringe 
upon the sovereignty of the State” by 
an “unconstitutional” act of Congress, 
He declares that such an act is “ of no 
binding effect, because unconstitutional.” 
This is sound, statesmanlike, and wor- 
thy of the high office he holds. If, on. 
all questions touching the invasion of 
the sovereignty of the State by uncon- 
stitutional acts of Congress, or by Fe- 
deral executive usurpation, Governor 
Parker had been as sound and stood 


as firm as in this instance, he would 
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have saved his country from a horrible 
inundation of blood, and his name 
would descend to posterity by the side 
of the name of Washington. He would 
occupy the glorious nich in history 
which Gov. Seymour, of New York, 
stepped into, and then weakly or base- 
ly abandoned through cowardice, or 
for the approbation of shoddy con- 
tractors, or political partizans of flex- 
ible political virtue. The Conscrip- 
tion Act is an infringement upon the 
sovercignty of the State, a thousand 
fold more dangerous, more fatal, than 
a Federal railroad forced through the 
State would be. Is there a lawyer, is 
there an intelligent man in the whole 
State of New Jersey who does not 
know that act to be unconstitutional ? 
The Constitution declares that “a well 
regulated militia is necessary to the 
security of afree State,” and guaran- 
tees to every State this necessary safe- 


guard. On this article of the Consti- 
tution, Chief Justice Story says : “One 
of the ordinary modes by, which ty- 
rants accomplish their purposes with- 
out resistance is, by disarming the 
people, and by substituting a regular 
army in the stead of a resurt to the 


militia.” Now this is what the Con- 
scription act aims to do. It gives the 
President power to absorb and anni- 
hilate the entire militia of a State, by 
dragging away every citizen in its mi- 
litia into the army of the United States, 
against the will of the citizen, and 
without the authority of the State. 
The Constitutional right of a State to 
a “regular militia” for its own defense, 
that is, for the protection of its own 
Constitution and laws, and for the 
safety of its citizens, is the very high- 
est and most sacred prerogative of 
Stale sovereignty. The Conscription 
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sweeps all this away with a single 
blow of Federal power, and exposes 
every citizen of the State, liable to do 
military duty, to the mercy or the 
whim of the President, who may use 
every individual of the State militia, 
as he is now doing with the army, to 
free negroes, and murder and plunder 
white men. The State may, at vast 
expense, organize, arm, and train its 
militia, for its own defense or safety, - 
according to the Constitution ; but im- 
mediately the Conscription Act may 
come along and gobble up every man 
of that militia, leaving the State de- 
fenseless. Such‘an act is not only a 
violation of the Constitution, but it is 
an overthrow of one of the most vital 
sovereign rights of a State. Under 
the Constitution, Congress aud _ the 
President have no such powers. They 
may call upon the militia, when organ- 
ized, trained, and officered, according 
to the laws of the State, and through 
the authorities of the State, for a cer- 
tain definitely limited service; but 
this Conscription Act entirely ignores 
the authorities of the State, and acts 
directly upon its citizens, in violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution. 
In 1814 a similar Conscription Act was 
passed, and after it had passed the 
lower House of Congress by a vote of 
84 to 72, was abandoned on the ground 
of unconstitdtionality, and because it 
was secn that every State would re- 
sist it as a fatal invasion of State so- 
vereignty. This act called for the 
conscription of 80,000 men to serve 
for a period of one year, and allowed 
the President to call directly on the 
militia officers for the men, in case the 
Governors of the States refused. It 
did not go the whole length of the 
present act, of seizing the men indi. 
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vidually, and dragging them like cri- 
minals hand-cuffed into the army. The 
Senate at first amended the act so that 
the President should not have the pow- 
er to call on the militia officers, if the 
Governors of the State refused to com- 
ply with his call. Finaily the whole 
thing was killed by a motion from Ru- 
fus King to postpone the bill to the 
second Monday in March, which was a 
day after the date fixed for the close 
of the session. Sullivan, who record- 
ed these events as they transpired, 
says : 

“It is highly probable that if it had been 
attempted to enforce the system of impress- 
ment and military conscription by law, the 
Government would have come to an end. 
The citizens of the United States could not, 
and would not, have submitted themselves to 
its operation.” 

In the debate on this question, Jere- 
miah Mason said : 


“Tf, then, voluntary enlistment is the only 
method by which, according to the general 
opinion of the people, a regular army could 
be raised, it follows that the power to raise 
armies is, by the very terms used by the Con- 
stitution, restricted to that method ; for the 
words must be construed as they were understood 
by the people who adopted the Vonstitution.” 


Mr. Mason is regarded, after Daniel 
Webster, as the ablest lawyer and 
statesman which New England has 
produced. In his great speech show- 
ing the unconstitutionality of conscrip- 
tion, he uttered the following defiant 
language : 

“In my opinion, this system of military 
conscription, thus recommended by the Se- 
cretary of War, is not only inconsistent with 


the spirit and provisions of the Constitution, 
but also with all the principles of civil lib- 


Z such a measure cannot, it ought not, to 
be submitted to. Jf it could in no other wa 
be averted, I not only believe, but I hope, it 


would be resisted. The most vdious and cruel 
slavery would be the inevitable consequence of 
submission.” 

The limits of this article will not 
permit the citation of a vast amount 


of authority at our hand on this sub- 
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ject. And then we suppose that no 
properly informed man doubts the un- 
constitutionality of the Conscription 
Act ; and none can doubt that it is a 
flagrant infringement upon the sove- 
reignty of the States. Indeed those 
who passed the act have had the con- 
sistent hardihood und shamefacediess 
to deny that States have any sove- 
reignty. This, though impudent, is 
consistent. For we can scarcely con- 
ceive of a mental stultification beyond 
that which claims sovereignty for the 
States, and still admits the Constitu- 
tionality of such a conscription. Cer- 
tain are we that no man of Governor 
Parker’s intelligence can believe that 
act either Constitutional or in harmo- 
ny with State sovereignty. 

How then shall we account for his 
readiness to recognize the legality of 
the calls made under it, by stimulating 
enlistments through means that have 
saddled the people of his State with 
frightful bounty debts? On the ques- 
tion of an unconstitutional railroad 
bill, which violates the sovereignty of 
his State, he is clear, manly, and defi- 
ant ; but on a Conscription Act, equal- 
ly unconstitutional, and a thousand 
times more fatally violative of the so- 
vereignty of New Jersey, which de- 
votes thousands of its citizens to 
death, he is not only patient and sub- 
missive, but has made himself a party 
to the wrong upon his State, by enter- 
ing heartily into oppressive schemes 
for supplying the unlawful demand. 
Had we been Governor, not a man 
should ever have left the State, either 
as a conscript or as a volunteer victim 
to the uncoustitutional demand. By 
the offer of these enormous stimulat- 
ing volunteer bounties, the Constitu- 
tionality of the State-annihilating act 
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is admitted. Gov. Parker should have 
treated this bill precisely as he has 
treated the proposed railroad bill, call- 
ed upon the Legislature to take imme- 
diate steps to protect and defend the 
sovereignty of the State from the 
threatened wrong. He should have 
informed the Federal Administration 
that while every call made upon the 
State of New Jersey for its quota of 
militia, for the purposes specified in 
the Constitution, and according to pre- 
scribed forms, would be met with cheer- 
ful alacrity, no act so violative of the 
Constitution, and so derogatory to the 
sovereignty of the State, would be sub- 
mitted to for a moment. Had. Gov. 
Parker taken this position, and stood 
firmly by it, he would not only have 
saved the people of New Jersey frum 
the disgraceful load of bounty-taxes, 
and from the loss of thousands of their 
young men, but he would have lifted 
up a standard of patriotism and of Con- 
stitutional law and liberty, which 
would have rallied the people, and 
made him the deliverer of his country 
from the vampires that are sucking its 
heart’s blood. Gov. Parker’s last mes- 
sage proved that the Federal Adminis- 
tration is doing a great many uncon- 
stitutional and revolutionary deeds 
which embrace a violation of Slate sov- 
ereignty, on which he now shows him- 
self justly jealous and determined. 
Why does he not use all these aggres- 
sive acts alike? Why does he submit 
to the overthrow of State sovereignty, 
to despotism, in one thing, and help 
them along in another? But we will 
not speak of the past—we will even 
cease to think about it, in our over- 
whelming joy, if the Governor will 
consistently and firmly stand by the 
ground asaamed in this last message. 
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He has nobly planted himself at last. 
Let him do the same by every act that 
violates the Constitution of the United 
States, and the sovereignty of his own 
State, and the people of New Jersey 
will not only sound his name with an 
applause that will be heard all the way 
across the Atlantic Ocean, but will 
rally at his command to make good the 
brave and patriotic words he has ut- 
tered in this message. Not the people 
of New Jersey alone, but every soul 
in the United States, who loves the 
Union as it was formed by our fathers. 
and who is determined to preserve the 
Constitution of our country, will utter 
his name with pride and blessing. 
“ New Jersey will not permit any in- 
Sringement of her rights without resort- 
ing to every lawful means to prevent tt.” 
That is the first executive gun of Stale 
sovereignty fired since the outbreak of 
the Abolition revolution. Gov. Sey- 
mour made speeches of that excellent 
quality in great number ; but no soo 
er had he seated himself in the execu- 
tive chair of the State of New York, 
than his courage forsook him. His 
specches were beautiful morning glo- 
ries, which withered in the first fierce 
rays of the sun. His brave words at- 
tracted the admiring, the hopeful gaze 
of the patriotic masses of every State. 
They looked towards him, as the cyus 
of a half-shipwrecked mariner fasien 
upon the last star in a blackening sky. 
Alas, how quickly he faded! Now 
the faces of all are averted, either in 
pity or scorn, from the spot where he 
went out. And Gov. Parker, of New 


Jersey, has, by this last message, 
drawn all eyes upon himself. There 
is a heart in every eye that looks long- 
ingly to see whether he is arising star 
or only the flash of a meteor in tlic 
stormy sky. 
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ROGER BROOKE TANEY. 


_ WE present our readers this month 
with a very excellent portrait of Roger 
B. Taney, Chief Justice of the United 
States. Judge Taney is now in the 
cighty-eighth year of his age, but his 
intellect is just as clear and uncloud- 
ed as ever. His career has not been 
an exciting or eventful one, and yet, 
perhaps, no man for the past half cen- 
tury, has been of more real value or 
service to the country. The two prin- 
cipal acts of his life, which will hand 
his name down to posterity, are the 
removal of the deposits while he was 
Secretary of the Treasury under Gen. 
Jackson, and the Dred Scott decision, 
rendered as Chief Justice of the United 
States. For the first act he was as- 
sailed with all the bitterness and ma- 
levolence which party spirit could 
command, but his life has been gra- 
ciously lengthened out until he is now 
permitted to read the verdict of an im- 


partial people: “ Well done, good and 


faithful servant.” His decision in the 
Dred Scott case is a still more impor- 
tant and valuable public service, and 
no man, not even Washington or Jef- 
ferson, will be regarded with more 
profound respect by future genera- 
tions, than he. He expounded the 
Constitution upon an all-important and 
vital point, without which it is but as 
“sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal.” Bereft of his construction, and 
the labors and sacrifices of the men 
who made it go for naught, for admit 
the negro to equal citizenship with the 
white race, and republican institutions 
will and must be inevitably over- 
thrown. It is no wonder that the de- 
cision of Judge Taney so exasperates 
the Abvlitionists, for it places them in 


. 


the attitude of rebellion against the 
Constitution. It is not astonishing 
that they have assailed it with all the 
enginery which falsehood and malevo- 
lence could invent, for it strikes their 
disgusting delusion of negro equality 
directly in the face. We suppose it 
has been repeated a thousand times, 
ten thousand times, that Judge Taney 
decided “that negroes had no rights 
which white men were bound to res- 
pect.” Even Appleton’s Cyclopedia is 
dishonest enough to leave that con- 
struction to be drawn from what it 
says. Judge Taney merely stated, in 
the historical summary in his decision, 
that for more than a century previous 
to the adoption of the Constitution ne- 
groes had been regarded as“ so far in- 
ferior as to have no rights which white 
men were bound to respect.” In this 
he merely stated a simple historical 
Jact, and yet it has been repeated a 
thousand times that he decided as 
above. This is but a sample of the 
fairness of the Abolition press. But 
no amount of falsehood can stifle a 
truth. The Dred Scott decision will 
be a monument of lasting fame to its 
author, and live on the brightest page 
of American history, long after its ig- 
norant and deluded defamers shall be 
consigned to that ignominy and dis- 
grace to which they are justly entitled. 
We trust its honored author will long 
be spared to fill his present exalted 
position, for his removal, at the pre- 
sent time, from any cause, would be a 
calamity to the country of such a mag- 
nitude that every patriot might well 
mourn his loss “in sackcloth and ash- 
es,” 
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Wao act like slaves, yet talk like men, 
With wavering will but true convictions, 
Now fired to high resolve, and then 
Swayed by low party predilections, 
Are like the tempest driven spray, 
The sport of every change of weather, 
While Union gives the deep waves sway, 
To shake the rock-bound coast together. 


1m 

I have seen freemen placed in docks, 

Or dragged to die, unheard, in prison, 
While others blessed the rise in stocks, 

As if salvation’s sun had risen. 
When, had the all-expectant mass, 

One true man’s mind, to give it motion— 
That power th’ attendant planet has— 

*T would shake the earth, like waves of ocean, 


mm. 

T’ve heard men swear, a thousand times, 
Upon their sacred words of honor (?) 

* That ne’er should Abolition crimes 
Usurp the land, nor batten on her, 

And yet, like Lazarones they stood, 
To bandy badinage at random, 

E’en while the crimes their oaths eschewed 
Usurped their charters ad-caplandum. 


Iv. 
T’ve seen the little children taught 
To hold the Constitutio® precious ; 
That it, and each memento got , 
From Washington, were good and gracious— 
But now I see them on the stoops, 
Before they cast their first dentition, 
Hold Washington and Hancock dupes, 
And wave their flags for Abolition. 


v. 
T have heard country Yankees swear— 

When treason wrought, through false alarms— 
If Abolition should impair " 

Their charters—they’d reverse their arms— 
Isee them now in camp and street, 

Strut proud in Abolition armors, 
Of all the vilest things you meet, 

The very vilest nigger charmers. 
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VW. 

I’ve heard honest fathers’ sons, 

When first they entered in commission, 
Swear on their bayonets, swords and guns, 

They'd never fight for Abolition.— 
I see them now, with stolid grin, 

And, gracious, how I blush to see them!— 
By Alla, link with ¢. ‘ored men! 

And mess, and sleep, and toddy with them. 


vi. 

I’ve heard a leader of brigade, 

To soldiers on a rostrum belch him, 
Fling odium on the Copper-head, 

And tell the sensless dupes to ‘‘ squelch him!” 
How swift the specious treason runs, 

How soon even manhood bends the knee, men! 
He was an honest patriot once, 

And they who heard him once were freemen! - 


vor. 


Still soldiers blessed the despot’s ‘‘ cause!” 
And still the song of freedom chaunted, 
Even when their charter§ and their laws 
Were tattered like the flags they flaunted! 
And still the people looked in vain, 
Anorth for even a manly token— 
Alas for baffled manhood, when 
The plighted faith of chiefs is broken! 


x. 
As mountain snows, when winter-locked, 

Descend—in spring—through countless branches, 
But shaken by the thunder-shock, 

Sweep down resistless avalanches ; 
Such leaders thawed the people’s hearts, 

And wasted all their high endeavor— 
Which, touched aright, would tear apart 

The chains they now must wear forever. 


ADERIONDAK, 
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—A gifted and pairiotic lady of Vermont, 
in a letter on the delusion of the people in 
permitting this war, asks, ‘‘do you believe it 
possible that the people will permit this hor- 
rid madness to last much longer?” We can 
no more answer that question than we can 
tell how long the spasms of a maniac may 
last. ‘The madness of a war grows on what 
itfeeds on. A people who were mad enough 
to allow themselves to begin such a war, may 
allow it to go on until a merciful exhaustion 
at last terminates their lives and the war to- 
gether. The people of almost every nation 
hav3 many times allowed themselves to be 
utterly ruined by wars which were waged to 
gratify the ambition or malice of a few un- 
principled chieftains. In the last year of the 
sixteenth century the people of France car- 
ried on wars until they literally reduced them- 
selves to skeletons. Chataubriand, in his 
Etudes Historique, draws this picture of the 
horrid miseries which they endured to still 
carry on war: ‘‘ After feeding on all sorts of 
animals, cats, dogs, and such like, and the 
skins of these animals, after devouring chil- 
dren, they ground the bones of the dead, and 


used the dust in place of flour. This bread ; 


preserved its virtue, those who eat it died. 
Thirty thousand persons fell in this way at 
last. The streets were strewed with dead 
bodies, the dying crawled amongst them.” 
Good God! one would think that this expe- 
rience would have lasted France forever ; but 
it did not. For in the middle of the next 
century we see the mass of the people made 
the same unhappy wretches again by allow- 
ing themselves to be used as the implements 
of despotic ambition in wars. What dread- 
ful wars! Says Veillet, in recording these 
events: ‘‘ During fifty years, neither harvest 
nor vintage. Men are met so weak that they 
creep along like lizards on a dung-heap. 
They bury themselves in it at night like ver- 
min, and exhibit themselves in sunlight al- 
most eaten up with worms. We see them ly- 
ing in disgusting proximity to the dead, with- 
out having strength to creep away. And we 
see what we should not dare to mention had 
we not ourselves seen it, they eat their own 


arms and hands, and die in their dire des- 
pair.” Into such lunatics and devils does 
war convert a people. A nation drunk with 
blood is enough to make the gods weep. 
The people of Sweden allowed their mad 
king, Charles the Twelfth, to carry on wars 
until all the young men in the kingdom were 
slain. But there is no end to these exam- 
ples. Now that we have launched upon this 
bloody tide, God only can tell when or where 
we shall stop. Such a horrible war-delusion 
as this, breaking out in a nation, is like a 
deadly infectious disease, that sometimes ra- 
vages a continent. When its work of, death 
shall be stayed no man knoweth. Is it the 
wrath of heaven that has fallen upon us? 
What is it that has so suddenly deprived this 
people of their senses, of their virtue, of their 
humanity ? 

—A cotemporary accuses the editor of Tuz 
Oxp Guarp with being ‘‘an apologist for Ca- 
tholicism, with all its dividing and narrowing 
intolerance.” The author of this sentence 
not only wishes to misrepresent us, but he 
betrays a school boy’s ignorance of the his- 
tory and character of the Catholic Church. 
Dividing and narrowing are words that do not 
belong to Catholicism ; for it has performed 
a useful part in the drama of civilization, 
which will be denied by none except the ig- 
noramus or the bigot. It was Catholicism 
that formed a vast confederation of all Chris- 
tian nations. Its mission was not to divide 
and narrow, but to unite and extend. It was, 
during the darkest period of European civil- 
ization, the only refuge of the poor and the 
weak from the despotism of the strong. It 
put bounds to the ambition of kings, and im- 
posed restraints upon the cruelties of war. 
When human society was everywhere divid- 
ing and splitting up into warlike clans, it 
established the worship of God, and taught 
without ceasing that all men are brothers in 
Christ. It tried to make a vast republic of 
Europe, teaching antagonistic nations to live 
peacefully and fraternally by the cohesive 
power of identical principles, and the strong 
and indissoluble tie of religious brotherhood. 
Indeed the Catholic Church was a Christian 
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confederation of nations united under one 
spiritual head. In his History of England, 
Lord Macaulay says: ‘‘What the Olympian 
chariot races, and the Pythian oracle were 
to the Greek cities, Rome and her Bishops 
were to all Christians of the Latin commu- 
nion. Thus grew up sentiments of enlarged 
benevolence. Races separated from each 
other by seas and mountains acknowledged a 
fraternal tie and common code of public law. 
Even in war the cruelty of the conqueror was 
not seldom mitigated by the recollections 
that he and his vanquished enemies were all 
members of one great federation.” So much 
for the ‘dividing and narrowing” history 
of the Catholic Church. But the remarks 
which we suppose provoked the strictures of 
our antagonist, were in relation to the de- 
cent and Christian character maintained by 
the Catholic clergy of the United States, in 
relation to the present war, compared with 
the barbarian violence of nearly all other 
clergymen. The language, in a majority of 
pulpits, has partaken so much of the style of 
the fish-market, and has breathed such a re- 
vengeful and bloody temper, that no really 
Christian gentleman could either hear it him- 
’ self or wish his children to hear it. From 
this great and shameful indecency the Catho- 
lic clergy have been, we believe, almost en- 
tirely free. If now looking at the character 
and conductiof Catholic and Protestant min- 
isters in contrast, we were to be forced to 
form an opinion of the two systems, we 
should blush for-our Protestant churches. In 
the scale of morality and religion they have 
sunken to a point of degradation at once 
alarming and disgusting. They are nurse- 
ries of cruelty, vulgarity and blood. 


—Orestes A. Brownson, in the April number 
of his Review, advises the Democratic party 
to ‘*put up a War Democrat. who is willing 
to let slavery die,” for the Presidency; which 
advice the World quotes approvingly. Mr. 
Brownson is the most intolerant and revolu- 
tionary of the Black and Red Abolitionists, 
and is only a doctrinaire, without being a 
statesman, or even a politician. The World 
may think such advice particularly valuable 
to the Demacratic party—no Democrat will 
think so. The New Nation, Fremont's or- 
gan, also advises the Democratic party to the 
same effect. It says: 
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“If the Democratic party had sufficient 
— ence and patriotism to break away 
paver yim Sorery, it certainly 
are really more liberal than the 
ee party.” 

By breaking away from “slavery” is meant 

breaking away from the Constitution. The 
Democratic party has nothing to do espeuial- 
ly with “slavery,” any more than it has to 
do with church property as a party measure, 
Whatever the guarantees of the Constitution 
are on any subject, the Democratic party ad- 
heres to, because it is for the Constitution as 
itis. The proposition of Brownson’s Review, 
endursed by the World, simply amounts to 
an abandonment of the Constitution. Worse 
than that—it is a proposition for one half of 
the States to steal or destroy the.property of 
the other half. The Constitution binds us 
all to defend the right of property in every 
portion of our common country—in the South 
and in the North. This war was brought 
about by the formation of a northern party to 
destroy the property of the South. This par- 
ty was conceived in theft, and lives, moves, 
and has its being in war and murder. The 
end of the war will be the end of that party, 
and, thank the good God, the end, also, of 
all who supported its thieving crusade. Tho 
Democratic party will not follow the lead of 
Dr. Brownson, Fremont, or the New York 
World, into that Abolition trap. It would no 
longer be the Democratic party if it did. 
Even if the delegates to the next Presidential 
Convention were all to desert the party, and 
go over to the Abolitionists, they could not 
take the Democracy along with them. And 
there would be a new Convention within a 
month of the date of the desertion, of men 
who will not desert the glorious old party 
standard, but will hold it aloft in the coming 
campaign with unfaltering hands and hope- 
ful hearts. 

—How many times has the back-bone of 
the rebellion been broken? How many times 
has the South been starved out? How many 
times has the rebellion been on the point of 
giving up from exhaustion? O, so many 
times! Almost as many as months have 
elapsed since we began the business of sub- 
jugating. And yet we are still everywhere 
confronted with armies which we dare not 
march upon—with armies which, to tell the 
truth, we are awfully afraid will march upon 
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us. Then the rebellion seems to be like that 
Titan who, every time he was thrown to the 
earth, regained a new strength. We have 
found it so ; and we shall find it so even to 
the end. Eight millions of people whom you 
compel to fight for their altars and their 
homes—for their property and their lives, 
are Tilans—they are never exhausted ; never 
give up. The end will be that we shall give 
out, and give up first ; just as England, af- 
ter having vainly hurled the might of the 
most powerful nation on earth against the 
Titanic will of these feeble and despised co- 
lonies, gave up in shame and despair at last. 
We are foolishly acting that piece of history 
over again, with the exception that we, in the 
North, play the part of England this time. 
And England laughs at our folly, for she well 
knows the road we are traveling. 


—Abbe Raynal says: ‘All oppressed peo- 
ple have the right of resisting their oppres- 
sors.” This is affirmed in our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. And, what may seem 
strange, it forms one of the laws of England, 
anda king of Hungary was great enough, 
when he was ascending the throne, to make 
it one of the maxims of State. It was adopt- 
ed by one of the greatest monarchs of the 
world, Trajan, when he said before an assem- 
bly of the people of Rome, to the first officer 
of the empire, when he was presenting him 
with a drawn sword, according to custom: 
** Use it for me, if I continue just; against me, 
if Ibecome tyrannical.” It is a principle as 
old asman. The right of the people to use 
the sword against a usurper and a tyrant is a 
divine right—a right which never wears 
out—never grows old. It is a Magna Charia 
from the Almighty. 

—When Francis I. lost the battle of Pavia, 
he wrote: ‘All is lost but honor.” Alas! 
neither in losing nor winning battles in this 
war can the true Christian patriot associate 
the name of “honor.” If we gain victories 
we can, in truth, only exclaim, Nothing is 
won but shame! For they are only victories 
over our own Constitution, and the immortal 
principle of self-government. Every victory 
of ours, in this strife, is a victory for the 
Duropean, and not for the American principles 
of government—is a victory over the Union 
as it was, and the Constitution as it is. No 
patriot can rejoice in such victories. 
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—An editor calling himself ‘‘Democratie” 
says: ‘“‘ While we support the war of the Ad- 
ministration, we condemn its policy.” That 
is luminous, indeed. He supports a policy 
which he condemns. He denounces the theft, 
but aids the thief! He abhors the murder, 
but assists the murderer! Here is a moral 
and intellectual illumination worthy of the 
madhouse, Gentlemen of this astounding 
luminosity sometimes write powerfully 
against the universal plunder practiced in the 
name of the war; and then support the war. 
What are you, then, but the receivers of the 
thief that pillages you? the accomplices of 
the murderer that kills you? ‘Traitors to 
yourselves! ‘Traitors to your country! 


—Edward III, King of England, once was 
startled on his throne, and had his relentless 
grasp weakened by the published words of a 
young French girl, a saint, an ideal and sub- 
lime enthusiast, who cried forth, ‘‘I can ne- 
ver see the blood of Frenchmen flow without 
weeping.” In hundreds of thousands of 
homes in the United States there is, to-day a 
sweet, pure, and saintly prayer going forth 
that this wicked shedding of American blood 
may cease. Indeed from every pure heart 
in the land these words are felt if not utter- 
ed: ‘I can never see the blood of an Ameri- 
can flow without weeping.” Give this feel- 
ing time and it will save our country. Al- 
ready it has commenced to. undermine the 
cruel arsenal of war. If the President's na- 
ture were not a coat of mail against all hu- 
mane and virtuous impressions, he would, 
even now, feel this vague pulsation, this bud- 
ding patriotism, this deep and passionate ha- 
tred of the war, which will surely, at last, 
overthrow his party, and drive him and all 
his war supporters out of a land they have 
soaked with the blood of their countrymen. 
Let these holy words be placed as a motto at 
the head of newspapers—let them be painted 
upon banners—let them be sung in songs— 
let them be spoken in parlors, and repeated 
everywhere at the corners of the streets—‘*‘ I 
can never see the blood of an American flow 
without weeping.” And these other words—“I 
can never see an Abolitionist without saying, 
there goes the cause of my country’s ruin!” 
Speak these words aloud, all ye true men and 
true women! They shall be heard as the 
beatings of your country’s heart. 
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, 
—The Boston Courier gives the following 
obituary notice of the late’ Gen. Thomas J. 
Green, who was well known and greatly res- 
pected by a large number of the most res- 
pectable gentlemen of this city : 


‘‘Died in Warren County, N. C., Dec. 12, 
1863, Gen. Thomas J. Green, in his 62d year. 
He married for his second wife Mrs. Adeline 
Eliery, of Jamaica Plains, who survives him. 
He was born in Warren County, and received 
a military education at West Point. His life 
was an active and eventful one. He settled 
in Florida, and was a member of the Legis- 
lature of that State. He was a member of 
the first Congress that assembled in Texas, 
and it was his motion that fixed the southern 
boundary of that then Republic on the Rio 
Grande. He was also a senator for two years 
in California, Major-General of the militia of 
that State, and one of the projectors of the 
Southern Pacific and Atlantic Railroad. | 

‘** He was, however, more extensively known 
as one of the leaders in the expedition against 
the Mexican rm Ft Mier, of which he wrote 
a very readable history. They attacked the 
city with about 325 Texan sharpshooters, and 
for hours contended with many thousands of 
Mexican soldiers, of whom they actually kill- 
ed more than twice their own numbers. 

“They surrendered, as yore of war, 
only after having exhausted their supply of 
ammunition. On their march to the city of 
Mexico they pag I we their guards and 
started for Texas, lost their way in the moun- 
tains and were again taken prisoners. He 
was confined in the Castle of Perote two 
years, when, with some others, he made his 
escape by cutting through the Castle walls, 
and after many hardships and adventures he 
arrived in the United States, and succeeded 
in procuring the release of his companions. 
He leaves one son, Col. Wharton. J. Green.” 

Col. Wharton Green is now a prisoner on 
Johnson’s Island, and is in a very critical 
condition of health, in consequence of the 
severities he suffered in his confinement on 
that inclement spot during the past winter. 
The U. S. surgeon of that post has, we un- 
derstand, given the opinion that he must die 
unless he can have advantages of treatment 
which his present confinement do not allow, 
and has recommended the authorities to grant 
him a furlough for the purpose of being 
brought to this city for medical aid. But al- 
though influential parties have interested 
themselves in his behalf, their efforts seem 
to have been unavailing. The ‘mildest gov. 
ernment in the world” finds it necessary to 
refuse proper medical assistance to those 
whose health has been destroyed in its bas- 
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tiles. Col. Green is said to inherit much of 
the nobleness and gallantry of his distin- 
guished father. Those who take the respon- 
sibility of sacrificing his life, earn a just ob- 
liquy in the minds of all generous and just 
people. 


—The editor of the Evening Post, the most 
unwashed of the practical mi tionists, 
abuses Ex-Governor Seymour, of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Horton, of Toe Day-Boox, the edit- 
or of Toe Oxp Guarp, and others, for cele- 
brating the birth-day of “Thomas Jefferson. 
The article is up to the characteristic scur- 
rility of the Evening Post, and is entirely 
worthy of the negro-herding infidel who 
edits that paper. Judge Barnard, on a late 
occasion, while sitting upon the Supreme 
bench, and referring to the scurrility of the 
Post, said in open court— 





‘“‘My attention has just been called to an 
article that appeared in that beastly journal, 
the Evening Post, last evening. Wii, the ex- 
ception of bailing Cook, it is totally false. 
Nothing else, however, could be expected 
prone ® man who publicly keeps a negro mis- 

ress.” 


This is the wretch who abuses people for 
celebrating the birth-day of Thomas Jeffer- 
son.” 

—About the year 1700, Bishop Hondley 
wrote a work on the origin of civil govern- 
ment, in which he arrived at this conclusion: 
“There cannot be a right to government, 
properly so called, withont the gonsent and 
agreement of the community and society 
which is to be governed.” When we reflect 
that this sentiment was proclaimed in Eng- 
land, by one of its most distinguished bish- 
ops, seventy-six years before our Declaration 
of Independence, and one hundred and sixty- 
four years ago, we can scarcely restrain con- 
tempt for our bishops and clergy of the pro- 
sent day, who, notwithstanding the light re- 
flected by history, and by the institutions of 
our country, are the implacable enemies of 
the principles of freedom here laid down. 
Almost without a metaphor may these vaga- 
bonds be called the implements of despotism. 
They are pestilent fountains of bitter waters— 
the dishonored ministers of the Prince of 
Peace—the servants of the devil, because 
his works they do. 
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